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FITE'S INDIVIDUALISM 1 

THIS is a book to delight the heart of the rationalist. Starting 
with an abstract definition of consciousness, Professor Fite 
passes through a severely logical analysis — always impressive, 
even though not always convincing — to a. demonstration of the benefit 
theory of taxation and to the conclusion that railroad rates should cor- 
respond to the weight of objects transported and the distance they have 
to go. It is a book full of sharp logical distinctions, which, despite an 
occasional caution on the part of the author that evolutionary ideas 
have softened absolute distinctions, are usually carried rather beyond 
"the bitter end." The theme of the book is the significance of reason 
for the individual life, for the social order and for morality. 

The central distinction which runs through the book is that between 
the conscious and the mechanical. We have* the mechanical individ- 
ual, an object in space, acting in accordance with impersonal law, and 
the conscious individual, as he appears to himself, acting for personal 
reasons. We have the mechanical and the conscious societies, and the 
mechanical and the idealistic views of nature. The line of division is 
not always clear, nor is it, apparently, always the same. The prelim- 
inary statement is simple enough. The mechanical individual is an 
object in space, like a billiard ball. As such he limits other individ- 
uals, since two mechanical objects cannot occupy the same space. 
For consciousness, however, things can be both here and there, both 
now and then, both many and one. If this statement of the distinction 
were to be adhered to throughout, there would be, in the first place, 
no trouble in passing from mechanism to consciousness through that 
organic world which lies between them, and, in the second place, no 
object in making the distinction in a book on social and political philos- 
ophy. But apparently Professor Fite splits up the intermediate organic 
field between mechanism and consciousness , and the reviewer is at a loss 
to know just where it is meant to draw the line. An individual moved 
by habit or instinct or feeling is, apparently, a mechanical individual. 
The individual who illustrates economic and statistical laws, doing the 
expected thing, is a mechanical individual. And a society where the 

1 Individualism. Four lectures on the Significance of Consciousness for Social Re- 
lations. By Warner Fite. New York, Longmans, Green and Company ign. — xix, 
301 pp. 
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nexus is " consciousness of kind " or habit or instinct or pure feeling 
or "brotherly love," or anything except self-conscious appreciation of 
the reasons for social relationships, is a mechanical society. For the 
mechanical individual and the mechanical society, limitation, conflict, 
unsatisfied desires, peace as an equilibrium of forces and harmony 
through self-sacrifice and mutual concession are inevitable. Quantities 
are fixed. What one has another cannot have. The natural environ- 
ment is subject to the strict operation of the law of diminishing returns. 
But consciousness is free and expansive. For the conscious individual, 
nature is indefinitely elastic ; the law is a law of increasing, not dimin- 
ishing, returns; reason unlocks all nature's secrets and satisfies all 
desires. And the conscious society — where every man knows what he 
himself desires, and what other men desire, and where they cooperate 
in the light of reason upon an ever-elastic nature — needs no equilib- 
rium, no surrender, no mutual concession, no self-sacrifice. All de- 
sires are realized, all hearts satisfied; even the lover whose mistress is 
won by another, if only consciousness be clear enough, finds an adjust- 
ment which gives him all he could wish for. (The method is not 
specified.) 

But the nerve of this distinction is cut, and its significance as the 
basis of a social philosophy vastly lessened, when we reflect that con- 
sciousness is itself limited, and limited by those very factors which our 
author counts as mechanical. For consciousness is surely correlated 
with brain. And brain energy is limited. As we use consciousness for 
one purpose, we have less to devote to another. The law of diminish- 
ing returns holds of conscious activities as of agricultural land, even 
though the operation be not so manifest or immediate. By abolishing, 
in thought, the limitations upon the quantity of land we can abolish the 
law of diminishing returns there, just as Professor Fite abolishes it for 
consciousness when he thinks of consciousness as disembodied, or 
speculates about the workings of the mind of God (pages 38, 46, 97). 

For now, if you would define the ultimate possibilities of progress, jou 
must at the same time define the ultimate limits of our nature and possi- 
bilities as conscious agents. . . . For that matter you can hardly take up 
the task without discovering that, as Professor Royce has shown, con- 
sciousness by its very nature is unlimited and infinite. For assume that 
you have finally stated the limits cf your conscious self. Any such state- 
ment involves a view of something beyond; and therefore in that very 
statement you will be occupying, and speaking from, a larger point of 
view than that of the self you set out to define. This expansion of your 
point of view is a further expansion of yourself; and this, like every pre- 
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vious expansion, will mean that your capacity for dealing with the world 
before you is one more point enlarged [page 49] . 

Surely a royal road to knowledge, could the finite, reeling brain 
pursue it ! 

The conscious individual becomes, for Professor Fite, the source and 
center of all values. His reason, not his emotions and instincts, be- 
comes the basis of all values. And consciousness, on the moral side, 
has the supreme value : the value of life consists in its being conscious ; 
life is valuable in the degree to which it is consciously lived, in the 
degree, that is, to which it brings many things together, the here and 
the there, the now and then, keeping its elements distinct from each 
other, and yet binding the many into a logical unity. 

Obligation, to Professor Fite, is a matter of logic (pages 174, 175). 
The social nexus is a logical nexus, a linkage of men by the force of 
reason. It is not clear that our author would entirely discount the 
fact that society is actually largely bound together by ties of feeling, 
habit and inherited instinct, though he does contend that "an intelli- 
gent appreciation of personal advantage is, I should say, at least as 
permanent and reliable a motive as a habit, an assumption, or even a 
feeling of brotherly love " (page 178). But ideally, for Professor Fite, 
a social harmony based on the fact that each individual is fully conscious 
of his own ends and purposes and of those of his fellows, and that he 
cooperates with them in technical adjustments for the realization of all 
these purposes, is far nobler than a social nexus of the " mechanical " 
(*'. e. instinctive, habitual, emotional, functional) type. That, given 
this degree of consciousness, perfect cooperation, harmony and adjust- 
ment would inevitably follow, seems to our author too certain for 
serious question. 

The psychology of this view of reason needs clarification. Reason 
seems at times to be a dry, clear light, free from emotion of any sort. 
At other times, however, reason seems to include the emotion of self- 
interest, and much of the argument would not hold if that element were 
excluded. That is reasonable which makes for the advantage of the 
reasoning individual. It is wholly impossible for Professor Fite that a 
conscious, reasoning individual should find any motive in the good of 
others unless it is also his good, should value objective ends which have 
no personal reference. This conception of reason is to be sharply dis- 
tinguished from the notion of reason which one meets in the volunta- 
ristic psychology of, say, Schopenhauer and Paulsen, or in the present- 
day functional psychology and pragmatic philosophy. In these theories 
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the reason is conceived as the servant of the will , will being taken in the 
wider sense as including all motor and affective elements in mind. 
The source of values is, not the reason, but the volitional-emotional 
side of mind. And the reason is concerned, not with supplying the 
major premises of action, but the minor premises of ways and means. 
If , as a matter of fact, an individual is by instinct, habit and emotion 
so constituted that he values the good of his friend or the safety of his 
country or the glory of God more than he values his own good or his 
own life or his soul's salvation, then there is nothing in the nature of 
reason to condemn his sacrificing his own personal good to the ends 
which he values more highly. The ultimate authority rests with the 
will. To show that Professor Fite's conception of reason and his theory 
of value are in conflict with the doctrines just set forth, is not, of course, 
necessarily to condemn Professor Fite's position. He may still be right. 
But the weight of current opinion, especially in the field of the psy- 
chology of value, is against him, and it is to be counted a serious de- 
fect in his book that he has not been more at pains to consider the vol- 
untaristic and functional points of view. In so far as he considers the 
functional psychology at all, it is to criticize it from what he would con- 
sider a moral, and what appears to the reviewer an aesthetic , view- point 
(pages 93, 94). 

In illustration of Professor Fite's general method, it may be worth 
while to consider further his doctrine that all values have a personal 
reference, and to indicate the positive argument with which this doc- 
trine is supported. It rests ultimately on the general proposition that 
all knowledge involves a personal reference , and that value grows out 
of knowledge. 

I say, then, that awareness of anything involves so far, however vaguely, 
a corresponding awareness of self. For the merest awareness, to be aware 
of anything whatever, must be aware of this and that, and of this as differ- 
ent from that. Now any awareness of difference implies a comparison 
from a certain point of view, which for the present represents yourself 
[page 71]. . . . Value appears in the world when a being which is acting in 
a certain way and moving in a certain direction becomes aware of the 
nature and direction of his movements and thereby capable of asking 
whether this is the direction in which he wishes to move. Value arises, 
then, with the discovery and location of yourself as a moving power in the 
world. . . . This consciousness of your own power is all that creates for you 
an end, or makes any object an object of value [page 89]. . . . Resolve, if 
you like, all your actions into those of your body, . . . and call the subject 
simply " that object." I say that the distinction of subject and object is as 
conspicuous as ever and as clearly as ever present in any stage of con- 
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sciousness. For "that object " possesses a unique character which marks 
it off, even as an object, from all other objects in your world. It is the 
object, and the only object, which furnishes a point of view from which 
all other objects are surveyed and their values estimated [page 161]. 

The method here employed is that of making explicit by logical 
analysis the logical implications of any idea in consciousness. We need 
not quarrel as to the accuracy with which the method is applied, 1 al- 
though the reviewer confesses to some hesitancy in accepting, even from 
this aspect, the second of the passages just cited. But it is obvious 
that, psychologically considered, the method is in high degree falla- 
cious. For surely not every implication of our conscious ideas does 
come into consciousness ! We have something else to do ! And even 
when we do seek the implications of our ideas , we do not always deduce 
them accurately. Moreover, a logical mind is in large part the product 
of social education. And hence surely that is a false psychology which 
would carry this method into the study of child psychology, or of the 
psychology of primitive man, as Professor Fite does in his effort to dis- 
prove the James theory of instinct (pages 158 et seq.) and the doc- 
trine of the priority of the social over the ego in the mind of the child 
and of primitive man (pages 150-169). 

Both for the individual and for society, the ideal of our author is to 
make all activities and all relations conscious. The functional psy- 
chology, with its "unity of the department store or the stock corpora- 
tion," cannot pretend to offer the ideal of a conscious individual from 
the standpoint of the conscious agent himself. For him the ideal is 
not to relegate any part of his living to the care of nervous automatisms , 
but to make every feature of his life the object of immediate conscious 
control and of immediate conscious satisfaction. So with society. 
Those automatic and relatively unconscious activities and relations, 
like the supplying of an opaque demand by the producer who knows 
and cares little about the wants that evoke his activity, are " mechan- 
ical," and so, in Professor Fite's view, vastly less worth while than if 
they were fully self-conscious. For example : 

1 That at times this mode of reasoning does carry the author into real logical diffi- 
culties is shown in the following passage: "All this follows, as you will see, directly 
from the conception of the conscious individual. A relation of ideas is itself an 
idea — never a mere relation, but an idea of relation " (p. 100). Does not this in- 
volve that infinite regressus with which Bradley and Royce have made us familiar? 
For how, on the basis of this logic, could an idea of relation be related to the other 
ideas to be related except by still other ideas of relation, calling for still other ideas, 
etc.? 
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I would not be understood to deny that the economic process is a con- 
scious process. All that I say is, first, that it is an imperfectly conscious 
process — which, after all, may be obvious enough — but, secondly, that to 
this unconscious side of the process is to be attributed that feature of the 
situation by virtue of which your gain is necessarily my loss 1 [page 119]. 

The reviewer does not question the doctrine that, for a being whose 
consciousness lacks the " mechanical limitation" of correlation with a 
finite brain, it might be a source of occasional satisfaction to give per- 
sonal direction to the digestive process and to supervise the beating of 
the heart. Such a consciousness would doubtless speedily exhaust all 
the more significant and interesting problems. And a society which 
can give unlimited attention to all the pressing problems of social re- 
form might well interest itself in watching each shovelful of coal in its 
agitated career from the mine, through the furnace, to its last resting 
place on some remote ash-heap. 

Into the moral problem Professor Fite carries his logic. Self- 
sacrifice, mutual concession — these are features of a mechanical 
situation and have no place in his morality. Enlightened selfishness 
on the part of men conscious of their own ends and of the ends of 
others — this is his moral ideal. For a morality based on social in- 
stinct or sympathetic emotion or " brotherly love" he has no use. It 
is not a naive selfishness. All things naive are at a discount. It is a 
deliberate selfishness, and the degree of the moral worth of a man de 
pends on the degree of his deliberateness and intelligence. How clear 
is his reason? Knowing this, you know how good a man he is. The 
doctrine is consistent even in its pretty obvious bankruptcy. The only 
ground the author can find for condemning rebating is the low degree 
of intelligence it requires, and the piratical trust magnate is morally 
inferior to the inventor only because he manifests less intelligence ! 
(pages 265-268). 

Love is also, ideally, an essentially intellectual thing. " Love is the 
conscious mutual adjustment of self-conscious agents" (page 204). 
" I take issue with the . . . Christian teaching that the feeling [of love] 
is its own justification. . . . According to my view, every feeling must 
seek its justification in facts" (pages 192, 193, 216). It does not 
seem to the reviewer a caricature of our author's position to say that 
the truest lover would be a professor of philosophy, and that the most 
perfect love is that which exists between two professors of philosophy ; 

'The italics are the reviewer's. Cf. the reference to the stock-market on page 17. 
The economist will, of course, take issue with the italicized passage. Professor Fite 
writes in calm disregard of common-place doctrines of contemporary economics. 
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for the ideal of intelligence which underlies the whole system, includ- 
ing the ideal of love, is, as our author tells us in round terms, " acade- 
mic "(page 270). 

We have in the book a revival of the social- contract theory and of 
the doctrine of natural rights, not as a matter of historical fact, but as 
a matter of logical implication of social relations. A number of prac- 
tical problems are passed in review from the standpoint of the abstract 
principles set forth. Socialism is condemned on the basis of ultimate 
philosophic notions, and the problem of railroad rates is similarly dis- 
cussed (pages 285 et seq). The economist is not likely to attach 
great weight to the contribution made to the railroad problem, and 
Professor Fite does well to state that he speaks as a layman. Nor will 
his resurrection of the benefit theory of taxation (pages 177, 259) be 
likely to change current views on the subject. 

Professor Fite's system of social philosophy will not, the reviewer 
believes, command very general assent. And yet his book is impres- 
sive, stimulating and refreshing. It is refreshing to find a bold, clear 
thinker who will follow his logic where it leads. And it is refreshing 
to find an individualist who will challenge the prevailing "social" 
tendency in moral and social philosophy, analyze its concepts, criticize 
sharply its aberrations and disturb that tranquil current of its prosper- 
ous course which so easily becomes muddy and sluggish. It is a book 
which no political philosopher and no sociologist should ignore. 

B. M. Anderson, jr. 
Columbia University. 



